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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The Commonwealth Conference 


| HE Conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers which is 

‘to discuss broad general questions of common interest’ will 
open in London on 11 October and is expected to last for about a 
fortnight. This Conference lies in direct succession to the Com- 
monwealth Conferences held in London in 1944 and 1946. It 
is in no sense an Imperial Conference nor intended to be a sub- 
stitute for it. The outstanding characteristic of the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ Conferences is their informality. There 
are no large teams of experts as at an Imperial Conference, and no 
carefully prepared agenda for the meetings. No hard and fast 
decisions are likely to be taken, for the principal purpose of the 
Conference is a free and frank exchange of view on the many 
problems confronting the Commonwealth today. All this pre- 
cludes much publicity, and no daily communiqués will be issued 
during the Conference, though no doubt a final statement will be 
made when it concludes. It is not to be expected that even this 
statement will be very informative in character. But this is not 
necessarily a defect. Against the background of continuous 
Commonwealth consultation an informal Ministerial Conference 
of this kind can achieve a very great deal, and its holding at this 
particular moment is very much to be welcomed. 

Not all the Commonwealth countries will be represented by their 
Prime Ministers. Mr Fraser is coming from New Zealand, Mr 
Mackenzie King, representing his country officially for the last 
time, from Canada, Mr Nehru from India, Mr Liaquat Ali Khan 
from Pakistan, and Mr Senanayake from Ceylon. Mr Chifley, 
vho has been in London as recently as July, will be represented 

y Dr Evatt, and Dr Malan, whose narrow majority may to some 
extent account for his own reluctance to leave South Africa, will be 
represented when occasion requires by Mr Eric Louw, who will 

multaneously be leading the South African delegation at the 
\ssembly of the United Nations in Paris. Southern Rhodesia, 
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which is not a fully self-governing Dominion, will also be repre- 
sented, and in view of the result of the General Election it is 
probable that Sir Godfrey Huggins himself will come over. Eire 
will not be represented. No formal invitation was issued, pre- 
sumably because the Irish Government had made it clear that they 
would not be in a position to accept. 

Though there may be no fixed agenda, the principal subjects 
for discussion at the Conference are easily identified. The most 
important will be a general discussion on the implications of 
Western Union for the oversea Commonwealth countries, and no 
doubt this will be related very closely both to the future of Ger- 
many and to the crisis in Berlin. Further afield the Conference is 
certain to discuss the problems of South-East Asia, in which the 
Pacific Dominions are as much interested as the United Kingdom. 
Other questions of pressing importance are the continuing dollar 
deficit and broad questions of Imperial defence. 

The representation for the first time of the new Asian Dominions 
is likely to make the Conference one of historic importance. It is 
also likely to raise constitutional problems of much significance in 
which Eire is also profoundly interested. ‘The Indian Constitution 
declares that India is ‘a sovereign democratic republic’, and the 
question that may arise is how the republican status of an inde- 
pendent India can best be reconciled with the Commonwealth, 
the symbol of whose unity is the Crown. The solution for which 
Eire has expressed her preference is some form of association, and 
it is not difficult to imagine that Mr Nehru may wish to explore 
this possibility thoroughly. At the same time, it is not a question 
on which the Conference is likely to reach any final decision since 
ultimately it is a matter which might appropriately be referred to 
an Imperial Conference to resolve. It is also probable that some 
discussion will take place on the new Nationality Bill, but this is 
unlikely to be very detailed, since the view that policy has already 
been settled will no doubt be accepted. 


Pakistan Loses Mr Finnah 


The death of Mahomed Ali Jinnah removes from the Indian 
scene the greatest figure in Pakistan, its first Governor-General, 
and the man whose insistence on division made partition unavoid- 
able if independence was to be a working solution of the Indian 
political problem. 

To the Moslems of India he had become Quaid-e-Azam (Great 
Chief), the living symbol of their nationhood. Through ten years 
as head of the Moslem League, but almost as a lone figure, he had 
led the struggle for Pakistan, with the creed that the Moslems were 
a separate people, different in religion, in culture, in art, and in 
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their ways of life from the Hindus with whom, over large areas of 
India, they were inextricably mingled. Throughout he had 
insisted that independence was unacceptable without Moslem rule 
in the areas in which Moslems were in a majority. In the end there 
was acceptance of that stern logic. 

He has passed away within little more than a year of the creation 
of the two Dominions. In that period, amid the distractions of the 
greatest migrations in history and their attendant massacres, the 
tense political situation that has arisen over the future allegiance of 
Kashmir and Hyderabad, and the economic strain of the breaking 
of the industrial unity of the older India, he had shown marked 
qualities of statesmanship. The administrative services of Pakistan 
have been built solidly upon foundations that scarcely existed. 

Thus, though a man so pre-eminent as Mr Jinnah leaves a 
vacuum that cannot be immediately filled, Pakistan will endure. 
His successor as Governor-General, Khwaja Nazimuddin, has for 
long been the most prominent leader of the Moslems of Bengal, 
and has shown in that position statesmanlike ability. Without the 
dramatic appeal of the man whom he succeeds, he has wide 
administrative experience and an equable temperament. His selec- 
tion may serve to strengthen the somewhat feeble link between the 
western area of Pakistan and East Bengal. 

Yet the future of Pakistan and of all India must hang upon the 
equable settlement of the differences that have arisen between the 
two Governments. The ‘undeclared war’ in Kashmir and the 
Indian thrust into Hyderabad subject relations between the two 
communities to a tension that may at any moment prove a breaking 

train. Progress depends almost in equal measure, on some working 
irrangement that will restore the economic unity of a country 
whose material advance is now hampered by hostile tariffs, the 
separation of communications, and the divorce of producers of raw 
materials and food from the areas of manufacture. 

\ situation has arisen in the short life of the two Dominions that 

| call for a high quality of statesmanship upon the part of the 

iders of the two nations. Separation will continue, but unless it is 

) end in tragedy for both peoples, present contentions must cease. 
Separation has left some 40 million Moslems within the body of 
India and probably 30 million Hindus in Pakistan. ‘That fact is the 
st powerful argument for the closest union between the two 


ominions compatible with the continuance of their separate 
stence. 


e Death of Zhdanov 


he reluctance of the Soviet Union to publish information 
rmally considered of public interest extends far beyond matters 
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which might be considered to involve questions of State security. 
Thus Zhdanov’s death came as a complete surprise, not only to all 
outside the 11.S8.S.R., but also to the Soviet population itself. It 
is understandable that such reticence should give rise to specula- 
tion. The medical report of 31 August stated that he had for 
many years suffered from high blood pressure and severe arterio- 
sclerosis, and from ‘paralysis of the morbidly degenerated heart, 
accompanied by acute emphysema’. 

His last public appearance, as far as can be ascertained, was at 
the meeting between members of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union and leading Soviet com- 
posers at the end of January or early in February of this year, 
when ideological errors in Soviet music were discussed. His 
speech on that occasion was reported fully in the Soviet press. 
Some surprise was caused by the absence of his name from 
reports of the negotiations concerning the reduction in Finland’s 
reparation obligations, since he was Chairman of the Allied 
Control Commission for Finland and signed the armistice with 
that country on their behalf. The meeting of the Cominform in 
Rumania in June issued a communiqué on the expulsion of the 
Communist Party of Yugoslavia, but none of the speeches at that 
Conference have been reported in the Press. The communiqué, 
issued by the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, was prefaced 
by the list of delegates attending, including Zhdanov, Malenkov, 
and Suslov for the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. The 
obituary editorial in Pravda referred to Zhdanov’s speech at the 
inaugural meeting of the Cominform in September 1947, but 
made no mention of the meeting held in June of this year. 
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FRANCE: THE CRISIS OF THE FOURTH 
REPUBLIC 


| HE post-war crisis is only now coming to a head in France. 

History tells us that France is the land of revolutions, or 
rather of the Revolution, the great drama of modern French 
history, begun in 1789, and still uncompleted. France is fond of 
celebrating centenaries, and by the end of 1947 the stage appeared 
to be set for a revival of the 1848 version of the revolution. The 
historic conditions of revolution are economic distress, a weak and 
discredited political régime, and the existence of a revolutionary 
party ready to take advantage of these circumstances. France since 
liberation has apparently acquired all these pre-requisites— 
economic difficulties, in the form of shortages, especially of food, 
and an inflation which has multiplied prices by seventeen com- 
pared with the level of 1939; political instability—in the last three 
years France has had a long series of weak and unstable Govern- 
ments; and a Communist Party, which by the end of 1947 had 
practically abandoned its pretence that it was acting in a strictly 
constitutional manner. 

The first moves towards revolution were taken by the Com- 
munist Party with the approach of winter in the political strikes 
of November-December 1947. The avalanche started to gather 
force. And then something went wrong. Instead of sweeping 
down, bringing ruin and devastation, it hesitated, stopped, con- 
trary to the laws of gravity and politics, and went back uphill. 

Within a few weeks the revolution was a thing of the past. It is 
difficult to believe that the French Communists deliberately chose 
to expose themselves to such a fiasco. Probably their policy was 
dictated by superiors in Moscow, knowing little of French con- 
ditions, and more concerned with the grand strategy of the Soviet 
struggle with the United States than with winning or losing a 
particular battle in a single country. It is even possible that 
Moscow had already written off the French Communist Party, in 
spite of its size, as possessed of little more than a nuisance value, 
and therefore expendable. In any case, the French Communists 
were weakened by having to follow a policy which involved a 
breach with all the other parties. Their former allies, the Socialists, 
were promoted to the rank of enemy number one. Such a blatant 
reversal of policy at the bidding of a foreign Power exposed the 
Communists to the charge of lack of patriotism, which lost them 
a good deal of support. 

When they began their more aggressive line of action the 
Communists doubtless counted on opposition from the parties of 
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the centre and of the right. Perhaps they did not seriously expect 
the Socialists to commit suicide at their bidding. What must have 
been a shock to them was the fact that their defeat, when it came, 
was not so much the work of Parliament or politicians, as of the 
man in the street. The propaganda of the Communists after the 
strikes became for a time wild and almost incoherent. Throwing 
consistency to the winds, they attempted to regain their position 
by appealing to the dissatisfied elements in all classes, defending 
the well-to-do peasant farmers and business men against the new 
taxes, the civil servants against the reduction of superfluous 
officialdom, and the industrialists against the threat of American 
competition, and even attempting to arouse anti-Semitic feeling, 
above all, labelling their opponents en bloc as the ‘parti américain’, 
and trying to throw back the charge of supporting foreign inter- 
vention on to their opponents by presenting the Marshall Plan as a 
scheme for reducing France to the status of an American colony. 
The anti-American campaign in the French Communist press is 
even more vicious and ridiculous than the anti-Communist cam- 
paign in the American press at its worst. The Communists have 
played the role for which their opponents cast them to perfection; 
they have been a bogey, a very alarming one, full of dire threats, 
but never quite able to materialise itself. The social revolution, in 
fact, is farther from achievement in 1948 than in 1848. 

The possibility of a successful revolution from the Left had thus 
practically been destroyed, largely by the Communists themselves. 
But history was not defeated yet. The traditional swing of the 
pendulum brought the parties of the Centre—Socialists, Catholic 
Democrats, and Radicals—into power—if the term is not an 
exaggeration. This Centre coalition, held together by pressure 
from the two extremes, is the renowned Third Force. So long as 
the Left and Right wing opposition in the Assembly did not unite 
against it, the Third Force was assured of a small majority in 
Parliament, though in the country it could only count on a 
minority. With the financial measures of M. René Mayer, at the 
beginning of 1948, for the first time since liberation the flow of 
inflation was checked; prices were held between January and July 
1948 without any very serious increase. But this was not enough. 
An unbalanced national economy had to be met by more positive 
measures, if the printing press were not to remain the chief source 
of national wealth. 

The difficulty of agreement on a consistent economic policy 
was the chief weakness of the Third Force. Its members were 
united in defence of the parliamentary system, though even in 
this respect an important section of the Socialist Party felt that its 
proper place was with the Communists, while among the parties 
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of the Right there were many potential Gaullists. There was little 
hope of a compromise between the ideological Socialism of $.F.I.O 
and the mid-nineteenth century individualism of the Radicals. 
Behind the Radical appeal for economic liberty it is possible to 
detect the principles of the French Revolution still operating. 
One can almost hear the voice of Roland, declaring, in 1792, 
‘La seule chose peut-étre que l’Assemblée puisse se permettre sur 
les subsistances c’est de prononcer qu’elle ne doit rien faire.’ 
The trouble with successful revolutions is that they seem to exhaust 
the capacity of a nation to progress beyond them for generations; 
they create a myth in the contemplation of which the national 
mind becomes fixed, almost petrified. The French Revolution 
was not fully successful, or at least only the first bourgeois and 
peasant revolution achieved its objectives; but it had the result of 
making the French bourgeoisie and peasantry two of the most 
conservative classes in Europe. 

M.R.P., being a newer party, is comparatively free from the 
economic shibboleths of the nineteenth century, but as a Catholic 
party it is regarded with suspicion, whenever educational questions 
are raised, by both Radicals and Socialists. Under M. Schuman’s 
able leadership Socialists and Radicals were held together in the 
same Government for nearly eight months. The Socialist break- 
away in July is not easily to be excused. It left the chief influence in 
the hands of the right-wing of the coalition, and in the new 
Government, under the Radical, M. Marie, responsibility for 
economic policy went to M. Reynaud. The Socialists reluctantly 

ined the new Ministry, and found themselves sharing responsi- 
bility for economic proposals which ran counter to all their 
principles, and which threatened the standard of life of the working 
classes of the towns and the poorer professional classes and civil 
servants, who had suffered most from inflation all along. As fast 
as they gained higher wages, they lost the benefit of them by 
inflation. From these classes the Socialists have in the past drawn 
large part of their support. With the break-away of Force 
Ouvriére from the Communist-controlled C.G.T., there seemed 
ome prospect of a recovery of Socialist influence in the trade 
inions. ‘The Marie Government’s agreement to raise the price of 
read and milk and its abolition of the few remaining controls on 
ces produced an almost immediate and drastic increase in the 

st of living. Counterbalanced only by rather vague promises of 
icreased family allowances and the like, these proposals meant the 

‘rtainty of widespread industrial strife. The economy proposals 
{ M. Reynaud further involved the dismissal of hosts of under- 

ud, under-worked, largely unnecessary, petty fonctionnaires—a 
very desirable reform, but one which hit a section of the electorate 
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which was the particular clientéle of the Socialist Party. It is no 
wonder that the Socialists found they could not stomach the 
Marie-Reynaud Government. Yet by bringing it down, however 
understandable their action may be from an objective point of view, 
they only brought further discredit on themselves as following a 
wrecking policy, and so paid belatedly the price for the exhibition 
of irresponsible political tactics which a month earlier had brought 
down the Schuman Government. 

A year ago it was reasonable to hope that a solution would be 
found within the field of Parliamentary methods: it seems less 
likely now. The Third Force temporarily checked the swing of 
the pendulum, but the movement to the Right is being resumed. 
There is simultaneously a certain hardening of opinion on the Left, 
but this is quite in keeping with the traditional pattern of events, 
The question which is of interest is how far the swing to the Right 
will go, and what form it will take. 

The answer, if events follow the French tradition, should not be 
Fascism, but Bonapartism, a saviour of society on the Bona- 
partist, not the Nazi, method. General de Gaulle is the new 
Messiah, and much may turn upon the policy of the General and 
his advisers. De Gaulle is no racial fanatic or militarist con- 
queror. He is honest, well-intentioned, more concerned for the 
welfare of his country than even for his own power, shrewd, and 
patient. If he can be compared to any historic figure it is to Prince 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. Like him, de Gaulle is a man with a 
mission, who believes that France needs to be given fresh faith in 
herself and that he is the man to do it. Like Louis Napoleon, he is 
striving for elections, which would in effect be a plebiscite for or 
against a single man. Gaullism, like Bonapartism, appeals to the 
propertied classes as a bulwark against Communism, and, though 
rather less so, to the people as offering a hope of social regenera- 
tion. In the Rally of the French People it has formed a party 
against parties. There is a kind of Gaullist ‘mystique’ to take the 
place of the Bonapartist legend. At St Etienne a miner’s lamp was 
presented to the General with the inscription: “To General de 
Gaulle, who lightened us in our darkness.’ 

The French do not tolerate social discipline easily, but they know 
their own weakness, and if the bias towards anarchy seems too 


strong will correct it by accepting the rule of a single man. But | 


nations do not repeat historical patterns automatically. Some- 
thing has changed in France. Something had already changed as 
long ago as 1871, or the Third Republic would not have endured 
nearly seventy years, and in the end been overthrown only by 4 
foreign invader. The survival of the Third Republic shows that 
the dilemma of revolution and reaction is not a perfect one. ‘The 
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Gaullist movement is certainly sweeping the country, as did 
Bonapartism and Boulangism. Unlike Bonaparte, Boulanger failed 
to obtain the support of the key political leaders of his day. 
Similarly, few leading politicians have so far been willing to link 
their fortunes with those of General de Gaulle, despite his popular 
success. Even those who are recognized as Gaullists have mostly 
kept one foot in another camp up to the present. After all, they are 
politicians, and the party system is their natural home. Moreover, 
the threat of violent revolution from the Left has receded. There 
have been no June days of 1948. 

The failure of the second Schuman Government, with a 
Socialist as Minister of Finance, showed that if the Socialists 
would not accept a Radical economic policy, neither would the 
Radicals accept a Socialist one. 

This conflict in economic policy between the political forces of 
Left and Right, and the social classes they represent, has exercised 
a paralysing effect on French democracy. It has meant that no 
Government could keep a parliamentary majority for more than a 
short period, and is directly responsible for the successive political 
crises which have been caused, accompanied, and followed by 
successive waves of inflation. 

The problem is essentially a financial one. The expenses of 
government have increased greatly in France, as in other countries, 
during the present century. The problem for the French Govern- 
ment has been to raise sufficient additional revenue to balance its 
expenditure. The French Budget has relied in the past largely on 
indirect taxation, and the Senate successfully resisted the imposi- 
tion of an income tax until 1917. Even after it had passed into 
law, it was collected so laxly that most of the agricultural and a 
good deal of the commercial wealth of the country escaped 
taxation. The electoral strength of the Radical-Socialists, in 
particular, was based on their defence of the financial interests of 
the farming population, while the right-wing parties in general 
were able to muster enough votes in Parliament, or enough influ- 
ence behind the scenes, to protect the industrial and commercial 
wealth of the country from being called upon to meet the financial 
deficit. They could not, however, keep down the expenses of war, 
national debt, and social services, nor could they prevent the 
growth of the bureaucracy. The result, as has been said, was that 
French national finances were permanently unbalanced, and the 
inevitable result was inflation. The printing press became one of 
the chief sources of national revenue. The consequence was a 
vicious circle of governmental instability and financial weakness— 
inflation produced economic stresses and conflicts in the com- 
nunity which contributed further to Governmental weakness; and 
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unstable and constantly changing Governments meant that the 
financial problem could never be tackled in earnest. 

The financial difficulties were accentuated after each world war. 
After 1918 the problem was to pay for the war. For some time 
the need was hidden by the device of special Budgets, and for long 
it was hoped that Reparation payments would fill the gap. After 
the second world war the financial situation was even more 
dangerous. There was in office, however, a Government of 
national union under General de Gaulle, with unchallenged 
authority. The machinery for price control and rationing already 
existed, and there was in addition the war-time experience of 
Great Britain to go upon. In the year following liberation the most 
drastic financial measures could have been carried through suc- 
cessfully. The examples of Belgium and the Netherlands showed 
what could be done to restore national finances by a determined 
Government. The Minister for National Economy, M. Mendés- 
France, put forward proposals similar to the Belgian and Dutch 
measures, which would have enabled the French Government to 
regain control of the financial situation and put the currency on a 
stable basis. Unfortunately, General de Gaulle had himself little 
knowledge of, or possibly interest in, economic affairs. On the 
Left, the Communists were, for reasons of their own, opposed to 
any attempt to deal with the existing inflation by blocking accounts 
and issuing a new currency. 

In April 1945 M. Mendés-France gave up the struggle and left 
the Government; and his chief opponent, M. René Pleven, took 
over the Ministry of National Economy, in addition to that of 
Finance which he already held. M. Pleven had been opposed to 
effective action all along, and it seems to have been largely due to 
his influence with General de Gaulle that the opportunity to put 
the finances in order was missed. The present financial difficulties 
of France thus find their principal source in Communist and 
Gaullist resistance, immediately after the war, to the measures 
necessary to restore financial health. The same combination stood 
in the way of efforts to deal with the problem by the weaker 
Governments which followed. The most serious attempt to deal 
with inflation, the financial measures of M. Mayer in December 
1947 and the early months of 1948, was fought through Parliament 
against bitter opposition from the Communists and the Right. 
Finally, the same unholy alliance brought down the ephemeral 
second Schuman Cabinet on 7 September 1948. Appropriately, 
the speech which was perhaps a decisive influence in its failure 
was that delivered in the Assembly by M. Pleven. 

To go back, General de Gaulle, whose popularity had tempor- 
arily declined in consequence of the economic policy—or lack of 
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policy—of his Government, resigned in January 1946; the Com- 
munists were driven out of the Cabinet in May 1947. The parties 
of the Centre, therefore, were left with responsibility for a situation 
which they had not produced and could not control. To find a 
compromise between Socialist and Radical ideas was, as has 
already been said, an almost impossible task. It is important to 
realize that though the Centre parties were nominally in power, 
the extreme parties, because of the extent of their support in the 
country, still exercised great influence over policy. ‘The Com- 
munists were powerful, even after the split in the trade unions and 
the formation of the Force Ouvriére, through their control 
of the C.G.T., while the Gaullists provided a rallying ground for 
the forces of the Right. In the Assembly the Centre parties could 
only count on a narrow majority against the combined votes of the 
Communists and the Right; and if the Communists were unable to 
subtract votes from the Socialist wing, on its right the Third Force 
was in constant danger from Gaullist influence. By following a 
moderate policy the Socialists saw themselves losing votes to 
Communists, and M.R.P. and the parties of the Right to the 
Gaullists. In the critical vote of 7 September 1948 the Radicals 
split hopelessly, 19 voting for the Schuman Government, and 
14 against, while 14 abstained. The attractive strength of the 
extremes in French politics, and the weakness of the Centre, had 
been demonstrated once again. 

Communists and Gaullists have maintained the tradition of 
extreme parties in France by following what has been called a 
politique du pire, gently helping on public affairs from bad to 

rse, in the hope of profiting from a complete breakdown of the 
existing régime. They are both in essence revolutionary parties, 

ming at the destruction of the Fourth Republic. Communist 
rospects of gaining power through the breakdown of consti- 
mal government have gradually receded, but they have main- 
ned the wrecking policy, which has at least proved very success- 
| in wrecking their own chances, presumably by direction from 
road. The Gaullists, on the other hand, have steadily increased 
r support in the country, and unless the Centre parties can 
ree on effective financial measures at the eleventh hour—which 
face of extremist pressure will be very difficult—in one way or 
her the present Constitution will come to an end, and a more 
rsonal and authoritarian régime under General de Gaulle will 
ibstituted for it. 

he precise method by which the present National Assembly can 

persuaded to abdicate is not clear. The constitutional clauses 

ch were intended to make it possible in the event of a parlia- 
ntary deadlock to appeal to the country by a General Election, 
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without waiting for the Parliament to reach its full term of life, 
have had the opposite effect. To explain the constitutional diffi- 
culties involved in dissolution would, however, require a long and 
complicated discussion. The chief practical problem is to secure a 
majority for dissolution in an Assembly which knows that in a 
General Election a large proportion of its Members would lose 
their seats. The pressure from the parties of the Centre for a post- 
ponement of the local elections due this autumn shows what they 
think of their electoral prospects; and the Communists took care 
not to vote against the proposal, while at the same time denouncing 
it. Assuming, however, that an Election could be held this autumn, 
it is possible that the Gaullist Rally of the French People might not 
obtain an absolute majority in Parliament. In this case the General 
would be compelled to have recourse to unconstitutional measures 
to establish his personal authority. If, as is equally or more 
probable, he were to obtain a majority, the same end could be 
achieved legally. 

A Gaullist régime would not, of course, be a totalitarian tyranny: 
it would be more like an old-fashioned military dictatorship. It 
would put an end to the constant party bickering and manceuvring 
which the Fourth Republic has inherited from the Third. France 
would have a strong authoritarian Government, for which she has 
a certain historic craving. The weakness would lie in another field. 
The position of General de Gaulle can in some respects be com- 
pared with that of Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, but there is 
this difference: Louis Napoleon had read the Saint-Simoniens, 
he was closely connected with the progressive bankers and enter- 
prising industrialists who represented the rising economic forces 
of the nineteenth century. The beginning of his dictatorship 
coincided with a forward movement in national economy, over 
which his own interests and ideals fitted him to preside. It hardly 
seems possible that General de Gaulie could play such a réle. His 
Government would almost inevitably be based upon the most 
conservative, or indeed reactionary, forces in France. The General 
has himself abstained from expressing any serious views on the 
economic problems of the day, but if the policy advocated by his 
supporters in the present Assembly were to be followed, wages 
would be kept down and prices allowed full liberty to rise. Working- 
class resistance would be ruthlessly and probably successfully 
repressed, though the process might involve extensive strikes and 
social disorder. The fundamental problem of French national 
economy would remain to be dealt with, and the international 
repercussions of Gaullism would not make it easier to find a 
solution. Such difficulties, however, would follow the establish- 
ment of a Gaullist régime, rather than precede it. 
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To his supporters, who may already comprise half the elector- 
ate, de Gaulle represents not a policy but a name, and the possi- 
bility of a Government. What that Government would do, 
whether it would bring confidence, internal peace, and external 
strength, or a bitter class struggle, a general deterioration in the 
standard of living, the isolation of France in Europe, and the 
antagonism of America, one cannot say. Both results are hoped for 
and feared, and it is still too early to say whether hopes or fears 
will predominate in the minds of the French people, and which of 
them would prove to be justified in the event of a Gaullist triumph. 
[t is still too early even to say whether the Parliamentary parties, 
seeing the consequence of their failure to agree, may under M. 
Queuille, or some other leader, agree at last on a compromise 
Government and policy, whether such a Government would be 
able to resist the pressure from Communists and Gaullists in the 
country, and whether a sudden deterioration in the already 
alarming economic situation would prove fatal to it, or an unex- 
pected improvement afford it an opportunity of survival. 


A.C, 


MALAYA IN PEACE AND IN TURMOIL 


I. THE BACKGROUND 


| is the year 1874. The Suez Canal has been opened less than 
five years; it is eighty-eight years since Francis Light made the 
first British settlement and only fifty-five since Raffles founded 
Singapore. The Straits Settlements have, in spite of the large- 
scale piracy in these waters and thanks largely to the policy of free- 
rade, made remarkable progress, and their population is nearing 
the half-million mark, made up largely of immigrants, notably 
Chinese. The Peninsula, on the other hand, is now in a condition 

rdering on anarchy owing to the dissensions between the States 
id to civil war within them. Picture then an area somewhat less 
than that of England without Wales with a tiny population of 
nder 300,000 confined to marginal clearings along the rivers and 
asts, with no roads, no railways, no public buildings, no schools, 
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no hospitals, and no courts of law. (Even today, after nearly eighty 
years of development, more than three-quarters of the country 
remains under jungle and swamp). Chinese miners are working 
under difficulties in Perak, but beyond this there is little or no 
industrial or commercial activity in the land. But in the previous 
September (1873), after many refusals to interfere, the growing 
disorder had persuaded the British Government to reverse its 
previous policy of non-intervention and (in the words of the 
Colonial Secretary’s despatch) ‘to rescue, if possible, these fertile 
and productive countries from the ruin which must befall them if 
the present disorders continue unchecked’. 

Treaties concluded with the Sultans of the Malay States 
whereby they agreed to rule with British advice paved the way for 
the pacification, and eventually for the opening-up of Malaya. 
‘The country, in other words, was ‘exploited’; its land was made to 
yield tin, rubber, copra, palm oil, pineapples, coffee, tea, etc. 
for the world’s industrial maintenance and expansion and for the 
feeding or comforting of a daily increasing population, instead of 
being reserved eternally as the stamping-ground of the rhinoceros 
or the basking-place of the crocodile. It suffices to say, then, that a 
modern country now stood where none had been before, with a 
population of 2,673,000 in 1911, 5,511,000 in 1941, and 5,819,000 
in 1947,' and with every institution and most of the amenities that 
are necessary for a people in the present-day world. 

But this great change could never have come about if reliance 
had had to be placed upon the Malays of the Peninsula. They 
were traditionally peasants or pirates, often both at once, and it was 
found necessary to wean them from the more romantic of these 
pursuits. But they were not, as a rule, prepared to labour in tin 
mines or plantations when they could eke out a livelihood on a 
patch of ground with a little rice, some coconuts, and fruit trees. 


1 The census of 1947 gave the following figures of the population of the 
Malay Union and of Singapore: 


Malay Union Singapore 
Malays Ht ne oo 2,595 Bar 73,802 
Other Malaysians . . did 267,030 42,781 
Chinese .. an .- 1,882,874 728,523 
Indians aa ¥ * 534,148 71,300 
Europeans .. ike 7“ 9,155 8,790 
Eurasians .. a “< 9,989 9,012 
Others - net - 38,671 6,548 





4,877,678 940,756 





Total Malaya 5,818,434 
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[herefore labour had to be imported—for the rubber estates it 
came largely from South India; the tin mines used Chinese. The 
capital in the rubber industry was to a great extent European, but 
the Chinese had the lion’s share of the tin mines until in the 
nineteen-twenties the more modern methods of the Europeans 
reduced their share to a third. Without the ingenuity and organiz- 
ng power of the British (the rubber industry was entirely a British 
creation, from rubber seeds brought from Brazil to Kew) and their 
.\dministrative leadership modern Malaya could never have come 
nto being; nor could it have done without the Chinese, who 
ipplied the industry and enterprise that the Malays lacked, who 
provided the more expert labour for rubber estates as well as 
nearly all labour for the mines, who were the artificers in the ship- 
yards and foundries, and who worked in a hundred handicrafts, 
Chinese, too, had nearly a monopoly of the retail trade. By 1941 
there were 2.38 million of them in Malaya, and 744,000 Indians. 
Nor had the number of the Malays remained stationary, but 
cir increase, too, came largely from immigration. The so-called 
\lalay population of British Malaya is of very recent Indonesian 
stock from the islands of the Archipelago, mainly Java, and all 
were attracted there by the Anglo-Chinese-created riches of 
nodern Malaya. 
[t was obvious that the diversity of racial elements (and only 
the three main ones have been mentioned) must produce a political 
roblem. ‘The Malays were protected in their agricultural tenure by 
ind reservations, but they resented the competition of the more 
tive and more enterprising Chinese. ‘They felt vaguely that they 
re being dispossessed. Both the Chinese and the Indians were 
rgely migrant communities, though about a third of the Chinese 
» Malayan-born. The two-thirds from China itself naturally 
e under the influence of Chinese nationalism and the doctrines 
Sun Yat-sen, which held that the Chinese are a ‘single pure 
e’ and maintained the dangerous theory of ‘once a Chinese, 
ys a Chinese’. The Indians, too, when they thought about 
tics at all, were concerned with what was happening in India 
not with Malayan affairs. Thus the three main elements that 
uuld, ideally speaking, have formed a new race by fusion were 
vn apart from one another, two of them by the forces of 
rnal nationalism, and the third by a local Malay sentiment 
ich was that of defensive isolation. 
ided to this political complexity was an administrative 
mentation that would depress any but the most morbid- 
led constitutional lawyer. The land the size of England or 
la had ten separate administrations—the Straits Settlements 
nine Malay States, four of which had been federated but 
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were now decentralized, while the federal machinery was retained 
for certain common purposes. Unity was maintained through the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements, who was also the High 
Commissioner for the Malay States, and through the Malayan 
Civil Service, common to the whole country, whose officers, 
except for the Malay members in the Malay States, were all 
Europeans.' 


II. THE ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE 

Before 1867 the Straits Settlements were administered by 
civilians from India, but after the transfer of Malaya to the 
Colonial Office in that year the Straits had a Civil Service of its 
own. When the Malay States came under British protection, 
senior officers from the Straits Service advised the Sultans, but the 
other posts were filled by junior officers, Europeans specially 
recruited for the purpose. Early in the present century a Malayan 
Civil Service was formed, whose officers were eligible for service in 
any part of Malaya. 

On arrival in Malaya straight from their University these young 
Cadets (as they were called) had to learn a language and to pass 
their examinations in law. About 80 per cent were directed to 
learn Malay, 10 per cent approximately to learn ‘Tamil, and about 
10 per cent to learn Chinese. This proportion was in continuance 
of the tradition of many years’ standing whereby Malay was 
regarded as the language of the country, and knowledge of Chinese 
and the Indian languages as purely a matter for those who elected, 
or who were directed, to ‘specialize’. ‘Those who specialized 
invariably learnt Malay in addition to their Chinese, Tamil, etc. 
(the ordinary Malay being comparatively easy to learn); but the 
Malay Cadets practically never learnt one of the other languages 
because there was no inducement for them to do so. 

The above policy was to have a far-reaching effect on the Civil 
Service and on the emphasis of the administration, which will be 
more readily understood when it is remembered that this admini- 
strative service of about 250 strong filled all the key posts in the 
country, that there was no suffrage, and that the line taken by any 
M.C.S. officer was decided more by his training, his enlighten- 
ment, and his conscience than by any of the controls that a demo- 
cratic system would have imposed. 

A Malay Cadet was brought immediately under the influence of 
a strong tradition reinforced by many locally famous names. He 
was taught (at least by inference) that Malaya was a Malay 
country and that the other races were of subordinate interest, and 


1 In the Malay States Malay officers had for the twenty years previous to 194! 
been replacing Europeans. 
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the greatest emphasis was placed on the importance of Malay 
royalty, on the Mohammedan religion, on the Malay adat or 
customary law, and on ritual and etiquette. He was sent for early 
training to a centre that was predominantly Malay and came under 
the influence of a people who are well known to possess great 
charm. ‘The effect of this exclusively Malay instruction was to 
encourage the belief that the Chinese, whether their families had 
resided in Malaya for centuries or not, and the Indians also, were 
the hewers of wood and the drawers of water in a country where 
the Malays were the proprietors and the hosts. And by ‘Malay’ 
was meant also any Mohammedan Indonesian who had emigrated 
to Malaya, and the bulk of the present-day Malays are of very 
recent Indonesian (mostly Javanese) stock. 

Nearly a hundred years before this, ‘Malay’ policy in admini- 
stration had been found wanting. When the Chinese Secret 
Societies began to make trouble the administration was entirely 
unable to deal with them because there was no official who knew 
the Chinese language or anything about Chinese institutions and 
customs. At long last, in 1877, a specialist department was formed 
(the Chinese Protectorate) to deal with the Secret Societies and 
any other specifically Chinese problem. The department was 
officered by specialists whose function was commonly inter- 
preted to be to protect the rest of the population from the Chinese! 
(he other go per cent of the Civil Service had no special know- 
ledge of the Chinese except such as they might pick up in the course 
f their duties. 

(he senior officials were thus preponderatingly Malay Cadets 
and it was upon them that the Governor (who usually came from 
some other Colony) had to rely for advice, tempered only by the 

ne voice of the Secretary for Chinese Affairs, and it was their 

pinions which found their way to the all-powerful Colonial 
Office. Was it then surprising that the whole policy of Malaya before 
he war with Japan had a Malay slant and was often unnecessarily 
nophobic? This is no reflection on the officials themselves, 
any of whom were men of ability and all of whom were men of 
\tegrity; it was, however, a serious reflection on the system that 
lowed the great majority of Civil Servants to be uninstructed in 

e language and customs of the most numerous, most active, and 

st politically complex of the Malayan communities. It meant 

t no real distinction was made in the official mind between 

igerous and subversive influences among the Chinese and the 

nese people as a whole. The excuse offered that Chinese was 

) difficult to learn in Malaya is one that an expert will not 

ept. 

fesides the facts above described the Constitution with its 
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representation of the communities by nominated officials is of 
smaller importance and need not here be referred to. 


III. POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Before the war of 1939-45 the only political developments of 
importance were among the Chinese. In 1927 the Kuomintang was 
purged by Chiang Kai-shek of its Communist elements. The result 
was that the extremists split off into organizations of their own, and 
in Malaya the Malayan Communist Party controlled the leftist 
elements. Its organization was complex, with the Communist 
Youth Section, General Labour Union, a Picket Corps (for inti- 
midation purposes), a Special Branch (a sort of Communist 
Gestapo), and a Malayan Racial Emancipation League to bring 
Malays and Indians into the Communist fold. Added to this was 
an Oversea Chinese National Salvation Association to play on the 
patriotic feelings of young Chinese, and a Proletarian Writers’ 
Association. The healing of the breach between the Kuomintang 
and the Communists in China after the Sian coup d’état had further 
repercussions in Malaya. ‘The names of the various Communist 
organizations were changed to suit the general anti-Japanese- 
policy; e.g. the General Labour Union becoming the Labouring 
Classes Anti-Enemy Backing-up Society. The Party, however, 
continued its activities against the British ‘imperialists’ and it was 
behind a series of strikes which followed the outbreak of war 
between Britain and Germany in 1939. Between 22 June 1941 and 
8 December 1941 when Japan attacked Malaya, the position of the 
Communists was anomalous. However, after the invasion of 
Malaya the policy of the Party entirely changed and it now came 
up wholeheartedly on the side of the local Government. 

When the Japanese occupied Singapore they began a purge 
of Chinese Communists, or indeed of any Chinese who had been 
politically active against them, and a number estimated at 40,000 
upwards were seized and shot. Numbers of Chinese Communists 
took to the hills and there became the nucleus of the Malayan 
People’s Anti-Japanese Army, which was directed by the civilian 
underground Communist organization, the Anti-Japanese Union. 
Contact was made in 1943 with the M.P.A.J.A. by officers of Force 
136 of the South-East Asia Command who were sent in by 
submarine. Later an agreement was made between the Supreme 
Allied Commander and the M.P.A.J.A. whereby the latter were to 
assist the S.E.A.C. troops in the intended invasion of Malaya in 
return for money, training, and supplies. At the same time the 
Malayan Communist Party dropped temporarily the first point of 
its nine-point programme—namely the establishment of a Malayan 
Republic. 
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The Japanese, as it turned out, surrendered in August 1945 and 
the invasion of Malaya was not required. In early September the 
British forces arrived to receive the Japanese surrender and 
the M.P.A.J.A. came out of their retreats in the jungle and 
ecupied houses in the towns. Their policy was to claim for them- 
selves the entire credit for the Japanese surrender, and they 
erected victory arches inscribed to themselves alone. At the same 
time they proclaimed their willingness to ‘co-operate’ with the 
British Military Administration which had now been established. 
[t was, however, almost immediately clear that the Communist 
Party did not intend that this co-operation should be any thing 
more than nominal, and they were actively engaged meanwhile in 
trying to make government impossible by means of their control 
ver the General Labour Union. A number of rice riots and large- 
scale strikes were instigated during 1945 and early 1946. 

Meanwhile the 3,000 to 4,000 regular guerrillas of the M.P.A.J.A. 
together with a number of irregulars to a total of 6,800 were dis- 
banded in early December without incident. They handed in their 
arms, but it was widely believed at the time that there remained 
large caches of arms in the jungle. Searches were therefore made 
for these, but seldom with success. 

In February 1946, after the Communists had tried to stage a 
general strike to celebrate the British defeat of February 1942, 
vhen Singapore had surrendered, and had failed in the attempt, a 

nber of the ringleaders were banished. Thereafter Communist 
tility tended to go underground, though the strike weapon was 
no means abandoned. Then in late 1947 the opposition to the 

Federal Constitution among the Chinese at large gave them 
ther chance to identify themselves with an anti-Government 
tation. ‘They declared a general strike against the new Con- 

tution in October and the Party lent its strength to enforce a 

ycott against registration of voters in Singapore. 

lo understand how it happened that Chinese opposition to the 

Constitution gave the Malayan Communist Party an oppor- 
ty to attack the Government, the developments since the 
eration must be briefly reviewed. 


IV. CONSTITUTIONAL EXPERIMENTS 


(‘wo reforms had obviously been required in Malaya for years— 
was to unify the administration, and the other was to create a 
mon citizenship as a pre-requisite for representative govern- 

‘The decentralization policy of 1935 had failed in its object, 
while Malaya was still under Japanese occupation the Colonial 

decided upon a Malayan Union. Directly after the liberation 
Harold MacMichael came out to Malaya to negotiate new 
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| 
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treaties with the Sultans—a task which he successfully performed. 
On 1 April 1946 the Malayan Union came into being. 

There had, to begin with, been no objection expressed by the 
Malay people to the proposed Union, but after a letter signed by 
about forty ex-Malayan Civil Servants had appeared in The Times 
in December 1945 protesting against the Union on the ground that 
the Sultans had been subjected to duress, a movement started 
among the Malays. Political support for the agitation was 
immediately forthcoming in the House of Commons (where the 
Chinese apparently possess few friends) and the Government 
decided to reconsider the Union. The drafting of a new Consti- 
tution was placed in the hands of a committee in Malaya which was 
virtually Malay and a proposal for a Federation of Malaya was 
adopted. This Federation restored to the Rulers much of the 
power they had lost under the Union, introduced many safe- 
guards for the protection of the Malays, and substituted terms for a 
Malayan citizenship which were far less liberal to the Chinese than 
those under the Union had been. The Federation came into being 
on 1 February 1948. 

Whatever the chances of ultimate acceptance by the Chinese 
(notably by the Malayan-born) of the Malayan Union had been, 
the chances were much less for the Federation. It cannot be 
denied that there is, apart from any Communist-engineered 
agitation, considerable resistance to the new Constitution which 
the Communists are able to exploit. 


V. THE COMMUNIST TERROR 


Any close observer of the Malayan scene since the liberation 
in 1945 could not fail to be convinced that the Communists were 
only biding their time before they took to arms against the 
Government. Everything they did in the meantime was to be 
regarded as aimed at softening up the ‘Fascist’ enemy. Finally, in 
May 1948 terrorism and acts of violence began to make their 
appearance, particularly on estates in the Federation; these 
increased during June and a state of emergency was declared on 
18 June in the Federation and extended to Singapore on 24 June. 
What has happened subsequently has been widely publicized by 
the daily press. Stated in brief, Communist guerrillas, relying on the 
immense opportunities afforded by 30,000 square miles of jungle 
and swamp and the extreme isolation of so many rubber estates and 
mines, have been attempting to paralyse the economic life of the 
country, partly as a contribution to the sabotage of the British and 


1 One of the signatories to this letter was Sir Frank Swettenham, who had 
left Malaya (as Governor) in 1902. He was 96 at the date of signature, and a 
number of the other signatories were in differing stages of remoteness from 
modern Malaya. 
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the European Recovery Programmes, and, if possible, as a pre- 
liminary to revolution. 

This much is clear. What is not clear is why the time-table of the 
terrorists has been arranged as it has. Considering Malaya as an 
solated unit, the campaign could probably have been started last 
ear just as easily as it was this year. But a study of other move- 
ments in progress in Burma suggests that there is a plan of con- 
certed action. Moreover, there are certain aspects of the present 
terror which suggest the intervention of a new element from out- 
ide. What precisely that element is the writer would not like, 
pon present information, to say. 

To summarize. Communists in the Far East generally have 
been greatly stimulated to take the offensive by the successes of 
heir comrades in China, and they have at least been encouraged, 
if no more, by Russia’s aggressive mood. In Malaya the terror has 
een favoured by the widespread apathy or resentment towards 
the new Constitution on the part of the Malayan Chinese, and it is 

Iped by the conditions of living, including the rice shortage, 

which are still far harder than they were before the war. More 
than by any of these things it has been favoured by the almost 
limitless opportunities for ambush afforded by the jungle and 
by the isolation of mines and plantations. The military solution is 

that only seasoned jungle-trained soldiers can find; the final 
tical solution in the complexity of races and parties perhaps only 
renius should dare to prescribe. But the opinion of the present 
riter is that this solution must include justice for the Chinese of 
Vialaya, including citizenship on more liberal terms and better 
resentation—and by Chinese is meant those of the race who 
urd Malaya as their country and their home. 


Ware 








THE MARSHALL PLAN IN OPERATION 


HE setting up of the Organization for European Economic 

Co-operation (O.E.E.C.) was Europe’s answer to Mr 
Marshall’s speech at Harvard on 5 June 1947, in which he indi- 
cated the willingness of the American people to help Europe, while 
at the same time urging collective action among the European 
countries aimed at ensuring their own recovery. The offer was 
originally extended to all European countries, but preliminary 
talks in the summer of 1947 between Mr Bevin, M. Bidault, and 
M. Molotov broke down owing to the latter’s insistence that 
European countries should only produce a list of their require- 
ments and make no effort at promoting closer economic co- 
operation between themselves. The next step was taken by Mr 
Bevin and M. Bidault, who decided to issue invitations to a con- 
ference in Paris to all European countries, with the exception of 
Spain. Acceptances were received from fourteen countries, but 
those of Eastern Europe refused to attend, the refusals in many 
cases being due to pressure from the U.S.S.R. and not to any 
unwillingness to join or lack of interest. 

The Conference met in Paris on 12 July, Mr Bevin and M. 
Bidault still emphasizing that there was yet opportunity for the 
countries of Eastern Europe to participate. The Committee of 
European Economic Co-operation (C.E.E.C.), set up by the Con- 
ference under the chairmanship of Sir Oliver Franks, issued a 
report outlining Europe’s requirements and the measures she was 
prepared to take to promote her own recovery. This report was 
then submitted to Mr Marshall. The Committee met again in 
March this year, and on 16 April the Convention of European Co- 
operation was signed by the delegates of the sixteen nations’ and of 
the Anglo-American and French zones of Germany.* Thus the 
O.E.E.C. was brought into being. 

The aim of the O.E.E.C. as stated in the Convention is: “The 
speedy establishment of sound economic conditions enabling the 
contracting parties as soon as possible to achieve and maintain a 
satisfactory level of economic activity without extraordinary out- 
side assistance, and to make their full contribution to world 
economic stability.’ This is the long-term objective, and, whatever 
day-to-day problems and difficulties may thrust themselves upon 
the public notice, must be kept permanently in mind. In order to 
achieve this ultimate objective, however, a machinery of highly 

1These were Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Eire, France, Greece, Iceland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 


Turkey, and the U.K. 
* Representation was later invited from the Anglo-American Zone of Trieste. 
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complex structure has had to be evolved and will probably have to 
ve still further expanded. 

The Council is the central organ of the O.E.E.C. This may 
meet at the ministerial level, when the member countries are 
represented by their Foreign Ministers, or, in the case of the zones 
f Germany and Trieste, by the Military Governors, and the 
Council is presided over by M. Spaak. It may also meet at the 
ficial level, when the member countries are represented by the 
leputies of the Foreign Ministers or Military Governors, who may 
be either Ministers or officials. The final responsibility for all 
ictions of the O.E.E.C. lies with the Council. 

l'o assist the Council, there is an Executive Committee to which 
is delegated the actual operation of the plans. This Committee 
onsists of seven members to be chosen annually by the Council, 
vith rotation among the members assumed although not specified. 
Viembers for the first year are France, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Turkey, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. The 
Chairman is Sir Edmund Hall-Patch. Countries not represented 

the Committee are permitted to participate in any discussion 
which concerns matters of particular interest to them. 

Both the Council and the Executive Committee rely for expert 

lvice on a number of technical committees. These fall roughly 

to two categories, horizontal and vertical committees. The hori- 
tal committees deal with subjects of general interest, and all 
mber countries are represented on them. They are concerned 
th such matters as programmes, trade, man-power, and intra- 
iropean payments. The vertical committees are more specialized 
their interests, being concerned with specific industries or 
mmodities. There are, for example, committees on agriculture, 

n and steel, coal, textiles, timber, and inland transport. Most of 

e committees were originally created to report to the sixteen- 

m Conference last year and have simply been reorganized. 
number of committees has not, however, been rigidly fixed, and 
may be created ad hoc to meet specific needs. All the commit- 

s are directly responsible to, and appointed by, the Council. 

he international secretariat is also directly responsible to the 
neil of the O.E.E.C., and has less freedom than the Secretariat 
he United Nations. The Secretary-General of the organization 

\i. Robert Marjolin, a former assistant of M. Monnet, and he 

two deputies, Mr H. J. D. Lintott (U.K.), and Guido Colonna 

ly). The Secretary-General either attends or is represented at 
etings of the Council and the Executive Committee and, as 
lired, at meetings of the technical committees. He has a right 
irticipate in all discussions. Under the Secretary-General and 
two assistants are departments covering the main activities 
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of the organization. Although international, the secretariat is 
staffed mainly by British and French personnel owing to the 
difficulties found by other countries in making suitable candidates 
available. Shortage of suitable candidates has been a problem not 
only as regards the secretariat, but also as regards the national 
delegations to the O.E.E.C., owing to the increased calls which 
have been made upon those with qualifications of this kind since 
the end of the war, not only in the countries themselves but also for 
the permanent staff of, and national delegations to, such bodies as 
the United Nations, the International Health Organization, and 
the International Monetary Fund. 

An organization of a considerable degree of complexity was 
called for in view of the enormous tasks which it will have to face. 
Leaving on one side for the present the long-term aims, there are, 
at the moment, two immediate problems to be faced by the 
O.E.E.C. These are the allocation of U.S. Aid, and the question of 
intra-European payments. The first of these entails the screening 
and collation of the national programmes. The process by which 
this is done has several stages. The first is the drawing up of a 
detailed questionnaire by the Programmes Committee. This 
questionnaire is then sent to the Governments of all the member 
countries who have to submit their programmes, based on the 
amount of aid thought likely to be available, and the imports they 
would like to receive from the dollar area if more aid were available 
while taking into account known availabilities of commodities. 
Since these programmes cover the whole balance of payments 
position and the import and export programmes of the participat- 
ing countries, it may be seen that the task is one of enormous 
complexity, a complexity which has not been lessened by the 
excessive demand for key products such as coal, wheat, and certain 
types of machinery. 

The first period for which a programme was drawn up by the 
O.E.E.C. was the third quarter of 1948. Difficulties arose not only 
due to the fact that this was the initial attempt on the part of the 
member countries to co-operate on such a scale, but also because 
the programme was based on the hoped-for allocation of $4,245 
million for twelve months, and not the revised figure of $4,000 
million, and was not drafted in such a way that it was possible 
easily to reduce it by the required amount. The composite 
programme was accepted by the Council of 5 June. 

The next programme to be considered was that for the year 
ending 30 June 1949. Owing to shortage of time and to the fact 
that the O.E.E.C. was still in its infancy, it was originally hoped 
that the Economic Co-operation Administration (E.C.A.), the 
American organization for dealing with the European Recovery 
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Programme, would be responsible for the division of the available 
aid between the various European nations. The E.C.A., however, 
inder its chief administrator Mr Paul Hoffman, expressed the 
firm view that this division should be made by the O.E.E.C. itself 
1s a means of fostering closer co-operation between the participat- 
ing countries, and this responsibility was accepted by the Council 
on 15 July. ‘The agreement reached was that the O.E.E.C. should 
be responsible for screening the annual programmes of each nation, 
for recommending the allotment of funds between them, and for 
passing their recommendations to the E.C.A. in Washington for 
final approval. The E.C.A. Mission in Paris, under Mr Averell 
Harriman, which works in close co-operation with the O.E.E.C., 
1s to take part in the screening, but, in the words of Mr Hoffman, 
neither wants nor will have power to change O.E.E.C. recom- 
ndations.’ 
lo undertake the fixing of allocations to the participating 
untries, a small committee of four was set up, consisting of the 
Chairman of the principal horizontal committees. This group has 
recently been working on the programme for the year ending 
,0 June 1949, and suggestions were made to the O.E.E.C. These 
ggestions were the subject of protracted negotiations by the 
uuncil, and provisional agreement on them was only reached on 
2 September. The United Kingdom is to receive the largest share 
f direct aid ($1,263 million, out of a total of $4,875 million). 
ording to Baron Snoy, chairman of the Council, virtually all 
mber countries were called upon to recede, in a greater or less 
legree, from their original estimated figures for assistance. Since, 
ler the terms of the European Recovery Act, final decision on 
partition of aid among the participating countries rests with 
e E.C.A., no allocations can be regarded as definite until 
roved by Mr Hoffman. 
he recent negotiations on the allocation of United States aid 
e necessarily been very closely linked with the general problem 
ng the O.E.E.C., namely that of intra-European payments. 
requests of the various member countries for dollar aid had to 
msidered in the light of probable allocations to them of loans 
grants from other participating nations. Basically, the same 
lem exists within Europe as between the United States and 
ype as a whole: that is to say, disequilibrium between debtors 
creditors. Some method had to be found of ameliorating a 
tion in which the network of bilateral agreements entered into 
e the war was causing a considerable contraction in the volume 
t intra-European trade as a whole. 
Che difficulty was that the value of the credit acquired by an 
rting country depended upon the economic strength of 
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the importing country. Dubious debts could not be cleared against 
good debts. The strong countries were unwilling to export to the 
weak, unless the latter could make prompt payment in strong 
exchange, and the weak countries, being unwilling to draw on their 
exiguous monetary reserves, placed rigid restrictions upon their 
importations from the strong. A palliative which had been recom- 
mended in a report by the Balance of Payments Committee, set 
up by the C.E.E.C. in London in September 1947, and was 
adopted by France, Italy, Belgium, Luxembourg and the Nether- 
lands on 18 November, did something towards making the credits 
acquired by weak countries available towards meeting their debits, 
the Bank of International Settlements being employed as agent to 
make the appropriate adjustments. But the main problem, the 
unwillingness of the strong among the participating countries to 
export to the weak, was hardly touched. 

The question was next brought up at a meeting of the five 
Finance Ministers of the countries adhering to the Brussels Pact 
in April this year, when Sir Stafford Cripps put forward a plan 
which was accepted in principle at that meeting and formed the 
basis for discussion by the Committee for Intra-European Trade 
and Payments which was set up in May by the O.E.E.C. This last 
committee in its turn produced an outline plan for overcoming 
intra-European balance of payments difficulties, and its suggestions 
were approved by the Council in July, and later approved by the 
E.C.A. Under this plan, trade between the participating countries 
was to be the subject of a programme prescribing the net 
exports which some could supply and the net imports which 
the rest should receive. The former should undertake to supply 
what the programme required, and an equivalent amount of the 
aid allotted to them would be conditional on their doing so. ‘The 
complexity of the task of arriving at an equitable arrangement 
may be realized from the fact that probable trade and payments 
relations between all the countries receiving aid had to be worked 
out and balanced against one another. On consideration of the 
estimates, several countries, in particular the United Kingdom and 
Belgium, emerged as net creditors, and others as net debtors. 
Provisional agreement on the contributions and drawing rights of 
member countries was reached by the Council simultaneously 
with its agreement on allocations of United States aid. To arrive 
at the total sum each country is to receive, both from the United 
States and from other member countries, the figures for direct 
allocations of dollar aid must be set against any contributions 
received or grants made, in the currencies of member countries. 
Thus, although the United Kingdom is to receive the largest 
allocation of direct aid ($1,263 million), she is also to contribute 
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the equivalent of $282 million in her own currency. France, on the 
other hand, is to receive $938 million as direct aid, and $323.3 
million in grants from other countries, mainly the United Kingdom 
ind Belgium. The full particulars are shown in the following table: 


Country Allocations for Net Contributions (—) or 
1948-49 Drawing Rights (+-) for 
1948-49 

($ million) ($ million) 
Austria .. ee ee ele 217 + 63.5 
Belgium-Luxembourg me 250 207.5 
Bizonia. . ¥ 414 — 10.2 
Denmark ea ie i 110 + 6.8 
Eire 3 ie ss es 79 — 
France .. _ ~ li 989 + 323.3 
French Zone .. > - 100 + 0.8 
(sreece .. e° ee ee 146 + 66.8 
Iceland. . ey os o* It - 
Italy “ Pe He ‘- 601 20.3 
Netherlands .. as Se 496! 71.7 
Norway. . <r - ms 84 31.8 
Sweden e- e- ee 47 . 25 
Trieste .. e- ee oe 18 — 
Turkey. . ad si oe 50 — 19.7 
United Kingdom os on 1,263 -282 


1 of which $84 million is for Indonesia 


Details now have to be worked out as to the methods by which the 
ms in its national currency are to be put by each country at the 
isposal of the other member countries. 

(he plan for intra-European supplies constitutes a recognition 
t the participating countries ought to do what they can for one 
ther before asking for outside help. The maximum benefit 
not be gained from dollar aid unless they ensure that the 
yds they purchase with dollars cannot be bought elsewhere in 
rope. An example of this was given in an address by Mr Harold 

Wilson, President of the Board of Trade, at the Anglo-French 

umber of Commerce on 13 July. He said: ‘We have a position 

1y where the French Government are refusing import licences 

zoods from this country and importing precisely similar goods 

n the United States with E.R.P. dollars. The French Govern- 

nt is, for example, importing dollar farm machinery, while 
sing licences for similar types manufactured in Britain.’ 

lowever successful such a scheme is, and its success will con- 

‘rably ease the progress of European recovery, it can, ultimately, 

ly a palliative. Achievement of the final goal can only be won 
igh increased production in the various member countries 
higher degree of co-operation between them in that sphere. 
r that reason that such emphasis is placed on the need for 
long-term plan. 
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The working out of such a plan is, however, an enormous task 
when the number of countries involved and the variations in their 
economies are considered. The O.E.E.C. has produced an outline 
of the information needed, and which it wishes to receive before 
1 October. This required information concerns detailed pro- 
grammes of member countries for their economic development 
over the next four years. It is difficult to imagine how such pro- 
grammes can be drawn up by countries whose economies are as 
little subject to long-term planning as are those of the member 
countries. Even the experts in the Soviet Union would have 
difficulty in estimating the exact production of certain types of 
goods over the next four years. To a certain extent, therefore, the 
four-year programmes will have to be paper targets. 

Whatever the difficulties, long-term plans will have to be made 
if the viability of Europe’s economy is to be restored by 1952. It 
will be the individual task of each country to make sure that the 
funds granted under the E.R.P. are so applied as to contribute in 
the most effective ways possible to the progress of reconstruction. 
That does not mean that the supplies are only to be those directly 
used in reconstructing capital equipment and making good 
arrears of upkeep, replacements, and improvements. Supplies 
which meet any needs which have in fact to be met set free pro- 
ductive resources which would otherwise be employed in meeting 
them. But that is so only as long as the needs really do have to be 
met, and every country should guard against its share of E.R.P. 
being frittered away on goods that could be dispensed with without 
unduly depressing the standard of living. It is the task of the 
O.E.E.C. to see that the national recovery programmes do not 
overlap each other. 

Plans for European recovery must be drawn up on the assump- 
tion that dollar aid will continue, but, on the other hand, the 
Americans are unlikely to be willing to go on pouring dollars into 
Europe unless they see adequate efforts being made on the part of 
the European countries to help themselves. Both the long-term and 
the short-term programmes will form the brief for the E.C.A. to 
put before Congress. Considerable criticism has been expressed 
in the United States on the slowness of European efforts towards 
recovery, and one of Mr Hoffman’s aims in visiting Paris in July 
was to see, on the spot, how far these efforts had gone. That he 
was to some extent reassured is shown by a subsequent statement 
of his that, when he went to Europe in 1946, ‘there was black 
despair. Today the free peoples of Europe have recaptured their 
hope. They are well aware of terrific obstacles to recovery, but 
they are confident recovery will ensue.’ 


P.I.J.H. 
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BURMA SINCE THE WAR 


A TESTING TIME FOR GOVERNMENT 


FTER the first impact of colonization, day-to-day adminis- 

tration in colonial territories rests largely upon a habit of 
being governed. Burma was the only considerable portion of the 
British Empire to undergo enemy occupation, and outside Burma 
it was only very slowly realized to what an extent this habit had 
been disturbed by the defeat and departure of the British, by the 
very superficiality of the Japanese hold on the country, and by 
their grant of independence, however illusory, to the Burmese. 
Nor was there any realization of the fact that without re-conquest 
and re-colonization, it would be impossible to resume from pre- 
war stages the orderly development of Burma towards self- 
government under a constitution granted by a pre-war British 
Parliament. ‘There had been a great development in the potenti- 
alities of nationalism in Burma as elsewhere in South-East Asia 
during the war. 

Even before the Japanese invasion of Burma a handful of the 
more extreme Nationalist malcontents, mostly students and 
members of the then inconsiderable “Thakin’ or ‘Master’ Party, 
had been in touch with Japan, the Asiatic prodigy which had 
lefeated Russia and snapped its fingers at the League of Nations; 
ind when in 1940-41 the Government in Burma was at length 
driven to proscribe this disaffected group because of its hostility to 
the established Government and the Allied cause, some thirty of 

s members escaped to Japan. 

When, after Pearl Harbour, the Japanese invaded Burma 
from Siam these young Burmans accompanied them to raise 
jurmese guerrilla forces. These, while not materially affecting the 
sue of the campaign against the Allied forces, fought with some 
ravery and exercised a moral effect upon the Allied troops quite 
it of proportion to their numbers, being largely responsible in 

e way or another for the fifth columnist nervousness of the Allied 
rces. As the Japanese advanced into Burma these young 
jurmans sought to set up a provisional administration, and in 

ing so employed a brutality that may occasionally have been 
ecessary, as they claimed, for the re-establishment of order, but 
is too often only peculiarly unpleasant revenge upon loyal 

ployees of the departed Government. In due course the 
nese put down these attempts at setting up an administration: 

Juppet government was part of their plans for Burma, but the 

ing and extremist Thakin Party was not influential enough for 

r purposes. So, finding that they were to be allowed no more, 

bably less, share in the Government than under the British 
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régime, the Thakins soon found themselves once more in the 
more familiar part of Nationalist malcontents. 

By this time, however, other straws were blowing in the wind, 
and expedience suggested the clandestine re-establishment of 
contacts with the British. Offers of help were made by the Anti- 
Fascist People’s Freedom League (AFPFL), a loose association of 
political groups of which the old Thakin Party was the most 
important. These were somewhat dubiously accepted by the 
British Cabinet on the advice of the Chiefs of Staff. It was this 
acceptance that was very largely to determine the pattern of post- 
war political development in Burma. For when, a little later in the 
same year, the Allied Command was faced with the choice 
between two courses, the one to suppress, and if possible ‘liqui- 
date’, the League (the course chosen in similar circumstances by 
the Japanese) on the ground that it was an irresponsible, extremist, 
and unrepresentative body whose members had fought against the 
Allies in their darkest hour, the other to accept the League’s 
offers of co-operation at their face value and make the best of 
them, it was this acceptance which ultimately made it impossible 
to choose any but the second course. The Nationalists had taken 
their first big step towards power. In March 1945, therefore, by 
which time the Allied troops were well into northern and central 
Burma, the old guerrillas, largely influenced by the Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League, ‘rose’ against the Japanese; but in 
sober fact the ‘rising’ was little more than a quiet defection and 
disappearance into the jungle, without any attacks upon the 
Japanese. However, some hundreds, perhaps even a few thousands, 
of the guerrillas with their leaders came over to the British side, 
and for the last few months of the war fought.beside the Allied 
troops. Once again, as in 1942, their assistance did not materially 
affect the outcome of the war in Burma, though it may somewhat 
have hastened the success of the Allied operations, particularly 
the mopping-up of those Japanese cut off by the speed of the 
advance. And once again all over the country the guerrillas, 
or rather, on this occasion, the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League, were busy setting up local headquarters, which if not 
actually branches of an administration parallel to that being re- 
established by the Allied forces, would without reluctance have 
accepted that role. In every village of consequence there hung 
the red flag of the League with its white stars. And, owing to the 
speed and depth of the Allied advance there were indeed great 
pockets of the country in which for weeks there was no administra- 
tion other than that set up by the League. It could hardly occur to 
the people of the country to doubt the League’s assertion that it 
was they and the guerrillas who had driven the Japanese out of 
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Burma—with perhaps slight assistance from the Allied forces. 
Gradually, however, the administration set up by the British 
Imperial Forces established its hold over most of the country, 
a by the end of 1945 the old Civil Government returned to 
Burma, although many parts of the country were still greatly 
disturbed by wandering bands of robbers and dacoits. 
The pre-war Constitution was re-established, but until a House 
f Representatives could be elected—and elections could not be 
held in such a war-torn country without many months’ prepara- 
tion—no Cabinet of responsible ministers could be formed. Steps 
vere immediately taken, however, to appoint an Executive 
Council, as representative as possible, and which by convention 
was to be endowed with all the authority of a Cabinet of elected 
responsible ministers. But without the ready index to the balance of 
public opinion which would have been afforded by a general 
election, the formation of a Council that should fairly represent 
the political forces in the country presented grave difficulties. 
(wo main conflicting obligations obtruded themselves: the one to 
reward those pre-war elected ministers who had accompanied the 
Government into exile or now re-appeared for selection, and who 
could, indeed, claim to have been duly elected by constitutional 
process, even if this had occurred before the Japanese invasion; 
other to give recognition to the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League, the new, if still somewhat incalculable, force in Burmese 
politics. The League, conscious of being the only effective political 
:nization in the country, secure in the support of its private 
rrilla army, and confident of winning any election by the 
creet use of this army, stood out for predominance in the 
Cabinet. This the Governor was not able to concede, probably 
¢ that in fact, and barring the use of intimidation, the League 
| not command the support of a majority, or even of a con- 
ible party in the country. As no compromise could be 
ed the League was not represented on the first Executive 
Council and found itself once more in opposition as a discontented, 
most rebellious, Nationalist party. But the circumstances had 
The League, consisting of the Socialist party (the old 
ns), two Communist parties, and other smaller groups, was 
wrganized on a scale hitherto unknown, and had the support 
not inconsiderable private army plentifully armed with 
ons and ammunition issued for guerrilla purposes by both the 
nese and the Allies, or abandoned in the course of two 
its across the country. Furthermore, the declared policy of 
British Government that India should be given early inde- 
nce had introduced another fresh factor; clearly the same 
tment must be accorded to Burma, and it was becoming 
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equally clear that whether or not the League commanded the 


support of any real majority in the country, it was the only ' 


political group with sufficient organization and authority to 
have any chance of carrying on the administration after the 
departure of the British; to attempt to weaken, and to succeed 


only in antagonizing, this political force was not the course of F 


statesmanship, once independence had drawn so near, however 
unpleasant it might be to have to begin already the piecemeal and 
painful abandonment of all those elements in the country that had 
co-operated with the British in the establishment of a rule of law. 

The League, in opposition, was not slow to begin its challenge 
to the established Government with a flood of speeches and news- 
paper articles calculated to bring the Government and the British 
into hatred and contempt and to force the Government into taking 


repressive action that could be used to justify still further seditious 


attacks. The Government were slow to fall in with these desires, 
but ultimately, as was inevitable, their hand was forced by the 
increasing intemperance of the League’s utterances. Immediately 


protest demonstrations were organized with opportunities for still f 


more seditious utterances and the Government were driven to 
further repression. At the same time there developed a struggle 
over the drilling and training by the League of their private army, 
now known as the People’s Volunteer Organization (or P.V.0.) 
and claimed to be for social rather than military service. The 
Government took the orthodox, and indeed inevitable, view that 


no military or quasi-military organization other than its own fy 


ta 


military or police forces could be tolerated. The League was fF 


determined not to surrender its army or allow its powers to be 


curtailed. The Governor’s Council, refusing to see the dangers of af 


private army, conscious of their own weakness in the country, 
fearful of the consequences of any bald-headed attempt to sup- 
press the P.V.O. and still hoping to appease the League, pro- 
tracted discussions. Then, in the second half of 1945, while the 
discussions were still in progress, came a strike, first of the 
Rangoon City Police, and later of some 50 per cent of the up- 
country police. It is immaterial whether the League actually 
brought about the strikes, though it is probable that it did; 


there is no doubt whatever that it seized upon the situation and 


exploited it to the full, backing the strikers and encouraging them 


to intransigence whenever a settlement seemed likely. A Govern- 
ment cannot govern without a police force. This is more than eve! 
true in a country where hooliganism and brigandage are always s0 
near the surface. The Council, finally confessing its inability to 
settle the strikes, resigned. 

An increase in crime and disorder might have been expected 
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while the police were on strike, but in fact there was a sinister 
decrease. The strikers had issued the following ‘appeal’: “We, 
the members of the Rangoon City Police, make this strong appeal 
on behalf of Burma to all self-centred individual bad-hats and 
members of dacoit gangs to consider the welfare of the country, 
and, by way of supporting our cause, to keep the peace and to 
refrain from committing crimes during the period in which we are 
engaged in a demonstration to secure a status equivalent to that 
enjoyed by the police forces in all free countries. All are specially 
warned that if this appeal is disregarded, we will take the most 
severe and drastic action, either when we resume our duties 
according to our rank and station, or when we become ordinary 
citizens if the Government will not receive us back.’ It was 
probably less the Gilbertian eloquence of this appeal that was 
responsible for the keeping of the peace than the fact that much of 
the crime and unrest in the country had originally been instigated 
or abetted by the League for its own purposes, and could as easily 
be damped down when no longer required. 

A new Council was appointed in which the Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League strongly predominated, and the 
police strikes were quickly settled by concessions that could have 
been granted by, but would never have been accepted from the 
previous Government. But the police force as an instrument loyal 
to the Government of the day, and outside politics, had been 
destroyed. Secure in the support of its private army the League 
was ready to take this risk in order to get into power, choosing not 
to see that by demoralizing the police it had in the long run sold 
itself to the P.V.O. But for the time being the League was in 
power, and there was no hint yet of the failure of its marriage to the 
P.V.O. 

Although this was only a so-called ‘interim Government’ it is 
important to realize just how complete was its power. Con- 
titutionally, the Governor administered the country in his 
discretion with the help of a purely advisory Executive Council; 
by convention, however, this Council was treated as a responsible 

abinet with all the powers conferred by the pre-war Constitution; 

ut in cold fact its powers went far beyond this, for on any major 

sue the Governor had no choice but to accept the advice of his 
Council; if he did not the Council had only to resign and bring the 
lice force out on strike again. 

In January 1947 the League sent a delegation to England to 
negotiate with the British Government for the grant of inde- 
pendence. As the delegation reached London tension rose in 
Burma, with rumours of an impending general rising against the 

vernment and of the likelihood of attacks upon the British. 
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Only when it was clear that the negotiations in London were 
conforming to the pattern desired by the League was this tension 
allowed to ease, and there is no doubt that, had the British 
Government not agreed to complete independence for Burma, 
widespread disorder would have broken out all over the country, 
probably with attacks upon Europeans and their families. But the 
negotiations went satisfactorily for the League and terrorism was 
called off. Burma was to receive her independence in a year’s time, 
in January 1948. 

There followed a general election in Burma which resulted in an 
orderly, if apathetic, poll and a sweeping victory for the League— 
both results being not unconnected with the over-shadowing 
presence of the P.V.O. at all places of election. And with the result 
of this election it is probable that the League touched the summit 
of its power, although even at this time it may be doubted whether 
in a fair election it would have been supported by a majority in the 
country. Thereafter, the centrifugal tendencies always. present in 
Burmese politics began to re-assert themselves. But there came a 
temporary check to fragmentation when, on 19 July 1947, General 
Aung San, the leader and outstanding political personality of the 
League, and six other Ministers were assassinated by gunmen 
while at a Council meeting. Within a few hours U Saw, the last 
Premier of Burma before the war, was placed under arrest with 
certain of his followers. Information had leaked out to the Govern- 
ment that he was plotting a general revolt and the Council had 
been considering counter-measures. But the Council was no better 
able to keep its deliberations secret, and U Saw was also not 
unaware that his plans had become known. These were for the 
assassination of the leading ministers, a general rising, and seizure 
of power before the survivors had recovered from the shock. He 
decided that he must proceed at once with the assassir~*‘ons 
and let the general revolt come a few days later, as p_s ued 
throughout the country. Had there been any hesitation after the 
assassinations and had any measure of success attended the 
general revolt it is probable that U Saw would have found con- 
siderable backing from the more moderate and conservative upper 
and middle classes, many of the Government services, and many 
vested interests, none of whom, Nationalist though they might be, 
were particularly pleased at the rapid rise to power of the ex- 
tremists. But owing to decisive action by the Governor and the 
courage of Thakin Nu, who stepped into the place of General 
Aung San, there was no hesitation and no confusion, and U Saw 
was apprehended before he could make any attempt to seize 
power. For a time the assassinations drew together again the 
separate groups that went to make the League, and politically 
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events moved on comparatively uneventfully to the grant and 
celebration of independence in January 1948. 

Economically, while the country should have been concentrating 
on increasing to the utmost its export of rice, to take advantage of 
the very favourable world prices for cereals, its leaders were 
mainly’ concerning themselves with the steps to be taken to 
expropriate foreign firms, while at the same time, however, 
retaining the use of foreign capital, but without, of course, allowing 
the foreign capitalist an undue hold on the economy of the country. 
[he Burmese had in fact allowed themselves to become so pre- 
occupied with this problem that they were, and are, in great 
danger of overlooking the fact that while they will undoubtedly 
need foreign capital for the reconstruction of their war-devastated 
economy they will be unable to attract it to their country at all 
inless the elementary requirements of security to life and limb 
and freedom to carry on lawful avocations are more effectively 
guaranteed to the trader and capitalist, be he foreign or Burmese. 

With success and independence, however, the cracks in the 
\FPFL ‘front’, temp.rarily drawn together by the assassinations, 
began once again to show, and the habitual separatist tendency of 
Burmese political parties began to re-assert itself. ‘The ‘Red’ 
Communists had early broken away from the ‘popular front’. 
Now the ‘White’ or more moderate Communists and other 
smaller groups began to fall away. Little was left of the original 
League but the Socialists, the successors to the old Thakin 

irty. Most serious of all, the P.V.O., the private army of the 
League, began to swing towards the ‘Red’ Communists. By 
iestroying the loyalty and discipline of the police force and 

eferring to rely upon the doubtful loyalty of the very imperfectly 
ciplined P.V.O. the League had endangered, or made impossible, 
wn existence. Any threat of withdrawal of support from the 

V.0. had to be treated with the greatest circumspection and 

rerence. 

Other support for the Government could come only from the 
regular army. Under the British régime this had been recruited 

1ost exclusively from non-Burmese peoples of the hills sur- 

unding the Burma plain on west, north, and east. During its rise 
power the League had stipulated that the bulk of the old guerrilla 
rces should be recruited into the regular Burma Army. Some 
rogress had been made with this recruitment, so that the old 
regular army had been diluted with Burmans who undoubtedly 
sd the P.V.O. or the League first in their loyalty, before the 
\rmy and its traditions or the Government of the day. It appears 
vever that the League’s policy gradually changed in regard to 

s absorption of the guerrillas into the regular army and it is 
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probable that many of the better type of guerrillas never became 
available at all for regular service, being kept instead for the 
P.V.O. which was then being built up, ostensibly as a non- 
military organization for social service, but in fact as a private 
army over which the League expected to keep a firmer control 
than over the regular army. 

The so-called Communist revolt now threatening to disintegrate 
the new State of Burma is no recent occurrence. Certain parts of 
the country, particularly those in which the British administration 
was slow to re-establish itself and which were therefore left to be 
administered by the League for a considerable time, remained in a 
state of disorder throughout the post-war period. Some of the 
gangs disturbing the peace were mere robbers or dacoits, a part of 
that criminal element in Burma which was always ready to take 
advantage of any weakening of authority; but others were semi- 
political gangs in varying degrees of close relationship with the 
League. Undoubtedly many ex-guerrillas had found a place in their 
ranks. Action to put down these gangs had been initiated by the 
military administration and was continued by the civil Govern- 
ment, but the first Executive Council, aware of its own weakness 
and of the League’s strength in the country, and extremely unwil- 
ling to appear before the public as the tools of the British in 
suppressing the ‘yebaws’ (heroes) of the guerrilla period, was 
always loth to use that degree of force which alone might have 
brought success. When the second Executive Council was formed 
and the League came into power it was able to call off some of 
these gangs, but was no more successful than its predecessors in 
dealing with the more purely criminal gangs, or those which owed 
allegiance to the extreme Communist groups. For months the 
new Government continued to believe in its ability to negotiate 
some not unworkable compromise with the dacoits, without the 
blunt use of sufficient force. By the time it had learnt the emptiness 
of this typically Burmese belief the situation had greatly deterior- 
ated and the sporadic activities of the gangs had been better 
organized and were supported by the dissident Communist groups 
and could indeed fairly be described as a revolt or rebellion. The 
operations against this revolt have now developed into a major 
campaign, upon the success of which depends the continued 
existence of the Government and any hope at all of stability, 
law, or order. It should perhaps be added that the doctrines of 
Communism are of little or no interest to any but a sprinkling of 
the leaders of this movement, which probably had at first only a 
very indirect connection with the main flow of Communist 
activity. Whether the present intensification of the revolt has any 
close connection with events in Malaya it is not yet possible to say 
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vith any certainty, but it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
believe that there is not a common source of inspiration in China 
r elsewhere. 

Upon what forces can the Government now rely in its campaign 
against this revolt? The P.V.O., or most of it, appears to have 
thrown in its lot with the ‘Communist’ rebels. Some of its mem- 
bers may have remained loyal to the League but these cannot 

nstitute a very large or effective force. 

\n unknown, but as yet probably not very large, proportion 

f both armed and unarmed civil police appears to have mutinied. 

remainder of these forces, although fairly numerous, is 
thout much discipline or real loyalty to its officers; the police 
trike had destroyed these. 

\n unknown proportion of the regular army has mutinied— 

robably the Burmese guerrilla element, which might be expected 

go the same way as the P.V.O. This means that the Government 

1) now count on the support only of that portion of the army 
which is recruited from the hill tribes. ‘This is obviously a position 

f great danger for the Government. In the first place this depend- 
ce upon non-Burmese hill folk is bound to have a most adverse 
fect upon Burmese public opinion. In the second place these 
tribesmen feel a far stronger loyalty to their own tribal connections 
an to the present Burmese Government. Already it is under- 
| that their chiefs have demanded of this Government, as 
price for their continued support, that it should make a 

is attempt to re-establish law and order in Burma. These 

efs will not hesitate to withdraw their support, and that of the 
vesmen, if the Government does not comply with their requests. 
there is no doubt that, despite any superficial alliance be- 

en the hill peoples and the Burmese under the present Con- 
tion, what the former most want is independence from 
ese control. They will throw this control off as soon as it is 

r that the Burmese are not strong enough either to enforce it 

be useful allies in resisting incursions from beyond the 
nt boundaries of Burma. Already there is news of a wide- 
| revolt of the Karens, one of the hill tribes from which the 

is very largely recruited, with the object of establishing a 
en State in the eastern hills and the valley of the Salween. It 
med that a reconciliation has been effected, but it is early to 
e whether this is anything more than another example of 
isement. 

Vith the growing impotence of the Government it is almost 
table that public opinion, tired of disorder and failure to 
rn, will swing heavily to the side of the insurgents. But in 
ese politics personalities count for more than parties, 
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policies, or principles and, with one exception, the names that 
carry weight are still on the side of the Government. Provided that 
Thakin Nu is not deserted by his more influential colleagues he 
may yet somehow contrive to ride the storm. 


F.S.V.D. 


HEIRS OF POTSDAM 


THE TRAGEDY OF EXPELLED GERMANS 

At Potsdam, in August 1945, three men took a decision which 

affected directly the entire existences of some six to seven 
million persons, and less directly but still most powerfully those of 
many times that number. This decision was to sanction (in the case 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia) or (in that of Hungary) to order the 
bloc expulsion from these States of their entire German minorities, 
excepting only certain elements of proved ‘anti-Fascist’ character 
or of special utility to the States concerned. The argument by 
which this measure—almost if not quite the largest mass expulsion 
in history—was supported was that the German minorities in the 
three States had allowed themselves to be used as tools of German 
imperialism and Nazi aggression, identifying themselves with the 
cause, not of the States of which they were citizens, but of Ger- 
many, so that these States could, in the interests of their own 
security and of the democratic policy to which they were now 
pledged, no longer tolerate the presence of such discordant ele- 
ments. It was estimated at Potsdam that the decision would affect 
3°5 million Germans from Poland, 2-5 million from Czecho- 
slovakia, and 0-5 million from Hungary. As an afterthought, 
150,000 Reichsdeutsche from Austria were added. 

The three Potsdam Powers arranged between themselves a 
rough distribution of the ‘expellees’ between their respective 
zones. ‘The Soviet zone was to take 2 million Germans from Poland 
and 750,000 from Czechoslovakia; the British zone, the rest of the 
expellees from Poland; the American, the remaining 1°75 million 
from Czechoslovakia and the contingent from Hungary. France, 
who was not represented at Potsdam, got off with the relatively 
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small number coming from Austria. Having made this decision, 
the Allies washed their hands of the execution of it, beyond 
stipulating that the transfer should be made in an ‘orderly and 
humane manner’. Otherwise the matter was officially regarded as 
one which Germany had brought upon herself by her past policy, 
and must herself solve. On this, as on other questions, however, the 
Allied authorities reserved powers to intervene on the highest level 
if they desired. The Western Allies made use of this power when, 
after the expulsions had proceeded apace throughout 1946, they 
were suspended in December of that year on the ground that the 
‘orderly and humane’ mass movement was impossible in the 
winter months. They were never resumed on the full scale, largely 
because Poland and Czechoslovakia found that they needed the 
man-power of the remaining Germans. Hungary, who had reasons 
of her own for objecting to the principle of mass expulsions, had 
not attempted to move her entire quota, while the French suc- 
ceeded in making such a business of ‘screening’ their expellees as 
to take practically none. Thus the figure of persons destined for 
expulsion under the Potsdam decision has not quite been reached; 
but the total number of expellees now in Germany far exceeds that 
figure. The biggest reason for this is another decision taken at 
Potsdam, which placed under Polish administration the whole area 
between the Oder-Neisse line and the former Polish frontier, 
including Danzig and East Prussia (except the portions reserved 
for herself by the U.S.S.R.). German figures give the pre-war 
German population of this area as over 9 million. Although tech- 
nically only entitled to administer this area, the Poles treated it from 
the first as part of the Polish State and expelled from it a con- 
siderable proportion of its surviving German population. A smaller 

mtingent of unforeseen expellees consists of Germans from 
Yugoslavia and Rumania. 

Even this, of course, is not the full tale of the displaced popula- 
ion in Germany today. The Western zones alone contain nearly 
800,000 ‘foreigners’, most of whom belong to the category tech- 

cally known as ‘displaced persons’; non-Germans, most of whom 
vere forcibly deported into Germany during the war for forced 
labour, although some took refuge there voluntarily. Most of these 
lisplaced persons, unlike the expellees, are in the charge of the 
international Refugee Organization, and are not a German respon- 

sibility. There are in the Western zones, however, also a large and 
idly increasing number of ‘refugees’ who cross the border, 
ming either directly out of the Russian zone, or through i it, from 
further East; to which must be added the ‘evacuees’ who fled, or 
vere removed, from their normal places of residence during the 
var before the threat of Allied bombing or of the Allied armies. 
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These last have by today partly sorted themselves out; but the 
Western zone still contains considerable numbers who have no 
homes to which to return, or, if they were previously domiciled in 
the Soviet zone or in the territories placed under Polish adminis- 
tration, are unable or unwilling to return thither, thus transferring 
themselves semi-automatically from the ‘evacuee’ to the ‘expellee’ 
category. Finally there is a smaller but steady stream of repatriated 
prisoners of war returning to their homes. 

It is quite impossible to give any figures for the Soviet zone of 
Germany. It is believed to have received about 4 million ‘expellees’ 
under the Potsdam Agreement or in consequence of the sub- 
sequent Polish, Rumanian, and Yugoslav actions. The pre-war 
population of the Soviet zone was 19 million, but it suffered heavy 
casualties. The number of refugees leaving it for other zones is 
certainly larger than that entering it, and there is also reason to 
suppose that many of the adult males have been deported for 
labour in the U.S.S.R. 

The Western zones, or at least the British and American, possess 
figures, although probably not very accurate ones; for it is 
notorious that a great number of the ‘refugees’, in particular, evade 
registration. Further (a factor which tends to counteract the other), 
each Land freely accuses all the rest of ‘cooking’ their figures in 
order to represent their burden as heavier than it is. ‘The German 
authorities, at any rate, calculate—or represent—that in April 1948 
the British and American zones contained a combined population 
of slightly under 41 million persons, including 800,000 ‘foreigners’ 
(mainly displaced persons). Of the 40 million Germans, 6-5 
million were ‘expellees’ and 800,000 refugees from the Soviet 
zone, this last figure being almost certainly well below the reality 
when it was given and still further below today’s reality. Evacuees 
from the West account for another million or so. Of these, the 
British zone, with a population of 23 million, contains 3-4 million 
expellees and 500,000 refugees, while the American zone, with 
17°7 million, has 3-1 million expellees and 300,000 refugees. ‘The 
French zone, with a population of 5-88 million, has only 65,000 
non-indigenous inhabitants; and its total population is below the 
pre-war figure. 

The disparity between the position in the French zone and that 
in the British and American zones is due to the resistance put up by 
the French. In both the British and the American zones, after the 
global quota of expellees had been laid down by the Allies, the dis- 
tribution between the Lander was worked out by agreement 
between the Lander themselves; this agreement being based partly 
on the prospects of ultimate absorption, but far more on immediate 
calculations of what housing space and food-stocks were imme- 
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diately available. In the American zone, Bavaria—at once the largest 
Land and that least touched by the war—was eventually* allotted 
52 per cent of the zone contingent, Hessen taking 26 per cent and 
Wiirttemberg-Baden 22 per cent. In the British zone, Niedersach- 
sen took nearly half the contingent, Nordrhein-Westfalen and 
Schleswig-Holstein dividing the remainder almost equally. The 
percentages of expellees to total population in each Land vary very 
widely. Schleswig-Holstein, although a small Land, was judged 
capable of receiving a relatively large influx, since it had suffered 
little war damage. Here the indigenous inhabitants number only 
53°5 of the total German population; 33 per cent are expellees and 
13°5 per cent refugees or evacuees. Niedersachsen comes next, 
with 24°5 per cent of expellees; then Bavaria, with 20-5 per cent. 
Wiirttemberg-Baden has 17-1 per cent, Hessen 14-8 per cent, and 
the ruined Nordrhein-Westfalen only 7-3 per cent. 
[his was a rough-and-ready arrangement designed to meet the 
great crisis of 1946, when the expulsions were in full swing; when 
they were at their height, 40 to 50 thousand persons sometimes 
arrived in a single day. It need hardly be said that the injunction to 
carry out the transportation in an ‘orderly and humane manner’ 
was seldom obeyed. Hardly any attempt was made to regard it by 
the Poles, who had, indeed, a heavy debt to repay of brutality prac- 
tised against themselves, and repaid it with a savagery the story of 
which chills the blood, even if only a fraction of it is believed. 
Individual stories of brutality came from Czechoslovakia, and were 
indeed common enough, though less universal. The German 
suthorities in the U.S.A. zone state that at least one third of the 
xpellees arrived without any effects whatsoever; the more for- 
tunate contingents with 50 kg. luggage each; and only a very few 
rtified anti-Fascists from the Sudetenland with a full equipment 
f household goods. The position in the British zone, whose entire 
iota came from Poland, was far worse. Hardly any of the 
‘pellees arrived with more than the clothes in which he or she 
| up, and those were often insufficient for warmth or even 
‘ncy. Another lamentable factor is that the transports from 
and seldom contained an able-bodied male. These, in so far as 
y had not fallen or been taken prisoner in the war, were either 
iughtered or carried away into slavery by the Poles and Russians. 
he position in this respect is somewhat better, although still bad 

ugh, in the case of the contingents coming from Czechoslovakia 
nd South-Eastern Europe. 

(he German authorities seem to have handled the immediate 

rgency tasks of getting the expellees somehow or other 


Che first key, worked out in November 1945, was slightly modified a year 
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deloused on arrival, given a meal to their bellies, a roof to their 
heads, and a coat to their backs, with customary German thorough- 
ness and efficiency. The medical arrangements, in particular, seem 
to have worked well, although there had been a considerable mor- 
tality in the transports themselves. A distribution of prime neces- 
sities was also carried out in most cases, though owing to the short- 
age of such objects in Germany this was meagre enough; one 
expellee told the writer he had received one pair of boots and one 
kettle in three years. This, however, was only the beginning. The 
Germans’ orders were to ‘integrate the expellees into the German 
economy’; and the important questions today are, how far has this 
‘integration’ been carried out; can it ever be completed; and what 
are the factors accelerating or retarding it? 

Today, two years after the main influx, the position in the dif- 
ferent Lander varies to a degree which seems surprising when one 
remembers the attempt made to divide the burden equally. If 
Nordrhein-Westfalen be excluded, in whose general troubles the 
expellee question bulks relatively small, then by general consent 
the biggest progress has been made in Hessen, and after that in 
Wiirttemberg-Baden. Here the authorities from the outset adopted 
a realistic policy of absorbing the expellees as quickly and as 
thoroughly as possible. Especially in Hessen, they were placed 
from the first in billets, not in camps, and got into productive 
employment as quickly as possible, a sensible attempt being made 
to use the particular skill and training of the expellees to fill in the 
gaps in the local economy. Quite considerable results have been 
achieved. The camps are empty. Most of the expellees were, at 
least until the recent currency reform (the effects of which on the 
whole position cannot be estimated at the time of writing), in 
employment, a proportion of them in independent enterprises or in 
ex-Bohemian industries re-started with their old craftsmen in 
Western Germany; a few thousand in new agricultural colonies. 
Psychologically and politically old inhabitants and newcomers 
have bridged over their differences to the extent that there is at 
least no overt and organized hostility on either side. 

None of the other Lander are so far advanced as this. A sub- 
stantial proportion of the expellees in Bavaria are still living in 
camps, and a larger proportion still in Niedersachsen and Schles- 
wig-Holstein. Unemployment among the expellees is high in all 
these Lander; in Schleswig no less than 33 per cent of the 1946-7 
Budget went on first aid and relief to the expellees. Those who have 
found employment are largely engaged in the roughest and lowest 
paid work, so that they constitute in every way a separate and 
inferior stratum of the population. In Bavaria the new Bayern- 
partei, which won considerabie successes in the recent elections, 
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did so on a programme which in fact, although not in name, was 
directed against the expellees; there are similar political currents in 
Schleswig. ‘The expellees, although they have not been allowed to 
organize their own political parties, reciprocate the hostility. 

A visit to an expellee camp in a congested area is a disheartening 
experience. The typical family, inhabiting a single set of quarters, 
which is probably a cell in a wooden barrack, or a quarter of a 
Nissen hut, consists of a woman, who knows or presumes herself to 
be a widow; three, four, or five children; perhaps a grandparent. If 
the children are not too numerous, the woman goes out to work, 
charing or in the fields; if not, she lives on relief, busy with endless 
washing, mending, and cooking of meals which consist largely of 
potatoes. Sometimes an active local burgomaster, camp comman- 

int, or local British officer enterprising and benevolent enough to 

onore the injunction that the expellee question is a German one, 
has got the camp going on the task of improving its own housing 
and has started local home industries, or even arranged for a more 
permanent industry to be started up in or near the camp; but the 
general impression is one of stagnation, apathy, and hopelessness. 

And even in Hessen and Wiirttemberg the position is far less 
rosy than the statistics suggest. The number of expellees firmly and 
satisfactorily established in administration, business, industry, or 
agriculture is relatively small. Most of those ‘employed’ are work- 

g on public works or in the lowest-grade employments. The 

riculturalists, most of whom were independent smallholders in 
their own homes, are now employed as farm-hands under tight- 

ed peasant masters who, to do them justice, can hardly afford 
much hired labour. The substitution of billets for camps has meant 
jueezing two or more families into a house built for one, with 
nding consequent discomfort and friction for all parties. Thus 

s hard to say that any real integration has taken place, even in 
ese relatively favoured Lander, while elsewhere it has hardly 
begun for the bulk of the expellees. Each party naturally blames the 
r for this. The expellees accuse the indigenous inhabitants of 
hness and exploitation, and declare that the whole brunt of 
iany’s defeat has fallen on themselves, while the original in- 
tants, they allege, who have ‘suffered nothing’ (often a most 
isonable suggestion), are now enjoying their own comfort and 

ng advantage of their brothers’ helplessness. The inhabitants 

t that the expellees are idlers and good-for-nothings, who pre- 
ving on charity or the black market to honest work, and do not 
want to settle down, because they are simply living for the day 

n they may return to their homes. Both parties blame the Allies 

the Potsdam decisions, intensely resenting, in particular, the 
fer of Pomerania, Danzig, and East Prussia to Polish admini- 
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stration, and declare the problem to be one which, both economic- 
ally and politically, is incapable of solution by Germany alone. 

In the writer’s personal view, the political and psychological 
difficulties are not insuperable. Hitlerite and earlier Pan-German 
insistence on the unity of the German race, inside and outside the 
frontiers of Germany, had a very deep effect, and on none more 
than on the border peoples now expelled from Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. Today there is little essential difference between these 
peoples and their hosts. (The Swabians of the South East are 
really unlike the rest, and their position is consequently more 
difficult.) The differences between the children from the two 
groups, now growing up together in the schools, are still smaller. It 
is true that nearly any expellee will tell you that what he or she 
most wants is to go back home (drawing a very different picture of 
the homeland from that to which we used to be treated in the 
’30s); but I have yet to hear of any expellee who refused a good job 
for fear lest it make subsequent return more difficult; or of any 
leader who advised him to act so, except, indeed, certain Commun- 
ist agitators. 

The reason why the expellees are unhappy, and why their hosts 
are, in general, hostile to them, is political and psychological only 
on the surface. At bottom, it is economic—economic in all senses of 
the word, ranging from the individual housekeeping where two 
families have to use one kitchen, and probably one cooking-pot, to 
the whole national economic structure of Germany. Hessen and 
Wiirttemberg-Baden got off to a good start, but the chief reason 
why they have held and increased it is economic. ‘Their damaged 
houses and factories made it difficult for them to take, at first, so 
high a proportion of expellees as the untouched villages of Bavaria 
or Schleswig, but they were able to patch up buildings and 


machinery, while the agricultural Lander could not build from — 


scratch. Western Germany was also fortunate in getting, from the 
Sudetenlinder, a relatively high proportion of artisans and indus- 


trial workers, and also relatively many able-bodied males; while the 


truncated families thrown into Schleswig and Niedersachsen are 
physically incapable of being anything but an economic burden 
until the children grow up and the old people die off. 


The problem, then, is primarily economic: a short-term question F 
of provision of bare necessities and of housing (nothing would so 


ease the immediate situation as the provision of separate dwellings 


for each family), and a long-term problem of general economic F 


reconstruction. In this latter respect, the position could, undoubt- 
edly, be eased if a Central Government for Western Germany were 


set up, with power to plan for the whole area and to enforce its 
decisions. At present no individual Land has any power whatever F 
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over any other, and the little co-ordinating machinery which exists 
is purely advisory. Even within the Lander the blessings of demo- 
cracy act somewhat doubtfully in this particular question, since a 
Land Government has little power to enforce its decisions on a 
recalcitrant local authority. A Central Government controlling the 
three zones which at present comprise Western Germany could at 
least relieve the crying and admitted congestion in Schleswig and 
could fill the quite unjustified vacuum in the French zone. It could 
also do much redistribution of individual expellees to places where 
there was room for them, and where they could be usefully 
employed. 

Ultimately, however, the question whether the expellees can be 
integrated into the German economy clearly depends on whether 
there is going to be a German economy capable of receiving them; 
and this—however much the expellee question may be declared to 
be a German one—is a question of Allied policy, which at present 
s largely occupied with taking away with one hand what it gives 
with the other; urging and contriving to get expellees into employ- 
ment and then dismantling the factories which could employ them. 
Obviously, this whole question raises very large issues of Allied 
policy with which an article such as this cannot deal. It can do no 
more than state the obvious truth that no one can be integrated 
into an economy which does not exist. It may be legitimate to add 
that a human mass of this size, if it is allowed to remain un- 
anchored, destitute, and hopeless, may easily become a very 
dangerous political element. Unless somehow ‘integrated’, it is 
almost bound to gravitate to extremism, either of the Right or of 
the Left. 


C. A. M. 














